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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the wori: is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

Is the problem of the strike any less the 
problem of civilization than is that of tenement- 
house reform? Surely no one will maintain 
such a proposition. Yet we are toid that the 
firmness of the public authorities in putting 
down the violence of strikers is all that is neces- 
sary to prevent disorderly strikes. ‘‘ The pro- 
blem of civilization ” can hardly be solved in 
such a simple manner. Strikes will be violent 
just as long as peaceful strikes are foredoomed 
to failure. Bayonets are likely to intensify and 
increase violence rather than diminish it. No 
rational man can find fault with the authorities 
for trying to suppress violence, but the business 
of the publicist and journalist is to inquire 
whether the firmness of the officials is going to 
settle anything. 


How the income-tax law does worry our 
plutocrats! They hate to pay such an uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, unjust, and wicked tax, and 
their noble patriotism carries some of them so 
far as to suggest the flat refusal to obey this 
iniquitous law. One newspaper correspondent 
thinks there ought to be enough of the ‘‘ old 
tea-party spirit” among the good Americans to 
render the enforcement of the tax a matter of 
great difficulty. How the pocket makes patriots 
and revolutionists of people usually regarded as 
the most sordid and materialistic! In the inter- 
est of liberty it is to be hoped that those liable 
to pay will really stand up and refuse to obey 
the law. Their example might be followed by 
many with better grounds for dissatisfaction 
and more serious grievances. 


The German Radicals and Social Democrats 
in the Reichstag have evinced their respect for 
individual liberty by supporting a Conservative 
motion that the ‘‘ glorification” or justification 
of duelling ought to be made punishable by 
law. Think of the intelligence and consistency 
of men who are fighting a bill directed against 
revolutionary propaganda because of its assault 
on free speech and press, and at the same time 
asking the government to punish editors or 
speakers who have a good word to say for 
duelling! The excuse of the Social Democrats 
is very curious. They complained that there 
was manifest injustice to the working classes in 
the fact that the duelling privilege was per- 
mitted only to the upper classes. So the injus- 
tice of the government to a class warrants the 
denial to all classes of the simple right of ex- 
pressing an opinion! 





NEW YORE, N. Y., MARCH 238, 1895. 


What can be more harmless than the pro- 
posal of a Connecticut congressman, embodied 
in a bill recently introduced, for the establish- 
ment of a corps of privately-paid letter-carriers 
in places where the free delivery of mails is not 
authorized by law, and where the people want 
such service and are willing to pay for it out of 
their own pockets? But no; Dana scents dan- 
ger, and hastens to interpose his objections. 

In the first place, he says, such an arrangement 
might lead to favoritism and inequality of 
compensation and service. A richer patron 
might pay more to the letter-carrier than a 
poor man, and secure better attention. Well, 
and what of it? Whose business is it if not 
that of the persons entering into the agree- 
ment ? Should favoritism creep in, they can 
easily remedy it by appointing a treasurer or 
secretary to collect the contributions and pay 
the carriers, without the latter knowing the 
amounts contributed by the individual patrons. 
Bacause a convenience might prove less satis- 
factory than is anticipated, is it Dana’s business 
to prevent it ? But there is a second and more 
serious objection: ‘‘ privately-paid” public 
servants ‘‘soon come to regard themselves as 
in the employ of those from whom they receive 
their money rather than as servants of the 
people.” This serious objection is very droll 
indeed. Why, the proposition is precisely to 
make the private carriers the servants, not of 
the public, but of their voluntary patrons and 
employers. They would have no reason for 
regarding themselves as anything else from the 
outset, and nobody else could claim their ser- 
vices. Of course, Dana prefers to conceal the 
real ground of his opposition. Privately-paid 
carriers, he fears, might lead to private post- 
offices, which in turn would lead to higher, but 
more equitable, rates for the carriage of the 
‘**Sun ” and a diminution of political spoils. 

At last Grant Allen has written a novel, not 
for revenue only, not for the Philistines and 
young maidens, not for the publishers, not for 
art’s own sake, but for the satisfaction of his 
own soul. For years he has been complaining 
of the commercialization and degradation of 
literature, of the necessity under which writers 
have to pander to the vulgarity and narrowness 
of the sensation-seekers; he has been courageous 
enough to own that his novels are trash, and 
that he simply gave the public what they 
wanted because in no other way could he divert 
some of their spare cash into his own pockets. 
Now he tells us he has written a story ‘‘ for 
the first time in my life wholly and solely to 
satisfy my own taste and my own conscience.” 
The novel is called ‘‘ The Woman Who Did,” 
and is published by Roberts Brothers, of 


Boston. I have not read it, but there is evi- 
dence of its merit in the fact that the 

‘** Woman’s Journal” sees in it ‘‘ danger to the 
young and inexperienced.” The novel deals 
with the problems of love and legal marriage, 
and, according to the ‘‘ Woman’s Journal,” 
tells of the ‘‘love of a woman who was unable 
to make herself understood by her relatives and 
friends, by society, or even by her own child; 
of a woman who disapproved of legal marriage 
as immoral, and despised it as slavery; of a 
woman who refused to marry, and set the pre- 
judices of the world at defiance by living with 
her lover outside of legal marriage.” This an- 
nouncement ought to interest many readers of 
Liberty. I hope to publish a review of the 
novel before long. 

Henry George can scarcely be proud of the 
hearty approval of his position on the tenement- 
house reform question by the ‘‘ Sun” and 
‘* Evening Post.” They agree with him that 
it is absurd to recommend the destruction of 
the present buildings and the erection of more 
sanitary and improved structures as measures 
in the interest of the poor, since the rents of 
the better buildings will take them out of the 
reach of those who inhabit the filthy and over- 
crowded tenements. They agree with him that 
the evil is too deep-seated to be remedied by 
superficial legislation, and they very rationally 
point out that the question of tenement-house 
reform is really the question of civilization it- 
self. How profound and wise the plutocratic 
organs can be when the argument is against 
doing something disagreeable to their masters! 
Their is no question of their being eminently 
right in this particular case; reform of the 
tenement houses és impossible under the pre- 
sent system of land tenure and of credit. 

What is remarkable is that such insight should 
be shown only in cases where the alternative 
known to the public and likely to prevail is in- 
activity, the leaving of things in statu quo. Of 
course, the papers that are so warmly support- 
ing George’s negative position on the tenement- 
house question have no word of commendation 
for his own remedy, —-the single tax; they 

do not even allude to the fact that he supple- 
ments his criticisms of the conservatives by 
advocacy of the single tax as the true remedy 
for the evil. They repeat his objections, and 
stop there. It is to be hoped that their readers 
will draw a different moral from that intended 
by the editors. They ought to perceive that 
the question is not between doing what the con- 
servatives recommend and refraining from 
doing anything, but between accepting the in- 
adequate reforms proposed and searching for 





more thorough and effectual remedies. 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





(=~ The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Radicalism at the Woman’s Congress. 

The conservatives must have been shocked 
and staggered by the boldly radical sentiments 
which were expressed at the recent ‘‘ Woman’s 
Congress,” or the triennial meeting of the 
National Council of Women. Certain it is 
that all progressive people were delighted at the 
evidence of genuine emancipation and toleration 
which some of the features of the congress 
undoubtedly exhibited. Interest in public 
questions has an extremely liberalizing effect, 
and the best friends of women freely admit 
that woman’s greatest need is the development 
of her sense of justice and her respect for free- 
dom of utterance and action. It is a great pity 
that some of the ablest leaders in the woman’s 
emancipation movement fail to realize the re- 
actionary effect which the privilege of suffrage 
would inevitably produce, and the obstacles 
which it would put in the way of woman’s ad- 
vance. Free discussion without voting is an 
unmixed advantage; free discussion with an 
eye to vote-getting is a sham and a delusion. 
At present women workers have no other inter- 
est than the discovery of truth and the accom- 
plishment of good; but confer on all women 
‘* the right to vote,” —the right to rule and 
invade, — and discussion will become merely a 
means to the*ordinary ends of politics, — power 
and spoils. Political discussion is never honest 
or brave; politics puts a premium on shuffling 
hypocrisy and artful dodging. Success is im- 
possible without the constant practice of the 
demoralizing arts of evasion, sophistry, and 
plain lying. Whatever there is of earnestness 
and honesty in the present movement of women 
would die out in the atmosphere of practical 
politics. 

At the recent congress representatives of mis- 
sionary societies and organizations for the pro- 
motion of restrictive legislation cordially 
codperated with delegates of reform bodies. 
Speech was perfectly free, and the spirit of 
narrow censoriousness was totally absent. The 
most interesting discussion was that called forth 
by the subject of marriage and divorce. While 





a number of speakers favored national divorce 
laws and restraints on the freedom of entering 
the marriage relation, there were some who 
took the opposite view. The Rev. Anna.H. 
Shaw made the startling statement that she 
had no more respect for nine-tenths of the 
marriages that had come within her observation 
than she had for the sexual relations established 
between men and women outside the marriage 
rite. The faithful reporter fails to note the 
impression which this heretical remark made on 
the convention, and I infer that it was accepted 
as a matter-of-course remark, which called for 
no demonstration of any kind. Some of the 
pious editors rushed to the defence of marriage 
with murmurs of dissent, but the women pre- 
sent at the convention knew better and held 
their peace. The true gospel on the subject, 
however, was presented by Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, whom all readers of Liberty know to 
be so sound on many things and, alas! so un- 
sound on the question of woman suffrage. 

I do not know whether her audience compre- 
hended the full significance of her doctrines, 
but, if they did not, it certainly was not due 
to any lack of directness on her part. Her 
address on the subject contained these whole- 
some statements: 


Once fully comprehend the divinely natural prin- 
ciple of equal freedom, accept it fearlessly and pro- 
pagate it bravely, unterrified by dull prejudice, and 
details may be safely trusted to work out their own 
salvation. 

The truth in this case is that every sane adult human 
being has a right to freely make his or her own con- 
tracts, and legislation has no right to interfere, save 
when one human being’s liberty conflicts with the 
equal liberty of another; and that equal knowledge 
and equal capacity for self-support are the only sure 
foundations for equal rights. Such a system of free 
contract worked well in one of the greatest civiliza- 
tions of antiquity, and there seems to be no good rea- 
son why it might not work equally well now. 


How shocking this must be to the pious be- 
lievers in the sacredness of marriage! Yet Mrs. 
Dietrick does not seem to have been subjected 
to the least unfriendly criticism. She may, 
however, have had to answer to the vigilant 
editors for this scandalous advocacy of freedom 
in sexual relations. 

There was another important subject in con- 
nection with which sound doctrine was pro- 
mulgated at the congress, — the question of 
land tenure. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in 
dealing with this topic, maintained that there 
ought to be no absolute ownership of land ex- 
cept by the man who occupied and cultivated 
it, such ownership to end with his life, unless 
some one of his children should desire to occupy 
it on the same conditions. Neither in the 
country or in cities ought a person to be 
allowed to monopolize more land than he can 
occupy and use to make a living or a home. 

‘¢ Would,” she said, ‘‘ that our lands were free 
to occupy and cultivate, and not in the hands of 
railroad monopolies. Travelling over our vast 
prairies, one can easily realize the immense in- 
crease of our national wealth if all these lands 
were in the hands of thrifty farmers, instead 
of lying fallow in the idle hands of specu- 
lators.” There is cause for rejoicing when such 
a gospel is preached from the platform of a 
woman’s national congress by one of the hon- 
ored leaders of the organization. 

v. ¥. 


The ‘Christian Register” says that ‘ Lib- 
erty does not/justify all its utterances in an 
intellectual sense.” The ‘* Register” does not 
even attempt to justify this utterance. But 
there is no precedent to warrant the expectation 
that a religious editor will furnish proof. 


The hopes of the Russian Liberals have been 
blasted by the most recent utterances and acts 
of the young Czar. He will uphold the auto- 
cracy, it seems, and make no departure from 
the general policy of his father. Dana must be 
pleased with the news. His ‘‘ American Travel- 
ler” told us so several months ago, and there 
is ground for suspicion that Dana, who is such 
an ardent Republican in Hawaii, is a Romanoff 
monarchist in Russia. 


Congress is willing enough to pay govern- 
“ment bonds in gold, but it is not willing to say 
so unequivocally. It makes the taxpayers pay 
over sixteen million dollars, rather than save 
this amount by substituting the word gold for 
the word coin in the bonds. And the congress- 
men who act thus are not fools, either. They 
know with whom they have to deal. The peo- 
ple who pay these millions, far from becoming 
angry, are ready to reward their servants by re- 
electing them for their patriotic and statesman- 
like championship of humbug. 


In Mr. Bilgram’s rejoinder to Mr. Fisher in 
the last issue of Liberty an omission exactly re- 
versed the meaning of an important sentence. 
The clause beginning at the eleventh line from 
the end should have appeared as follows: ‘‘ or 
to resort to the sophistry of contending that 
interest is paid, not for money, but for that 
which is bought for money, when it is known 
that in reality it is paid to those who furnish 
the money, and not to those who furnish capital 
in exchange for money”; instead of which the 
words italicized above were omitted. 


Mr. Byington, in his letter in another column, 
asks me what would maintain the par value of 
mutual bank notes in a community where every 
borrower promptly meets his obligations to the 
bank as they mature, in the absence of any 
contract binding the individual parties thereto 
to receive the bank notes at par. Mr. Bying- 
ton’s hypothetical community is one in which 
every man in it is as certain as of the daily 
rising of the sun that every other man in it is 
thoroughly honest, absolutely capable, infallible 
in judgment, and entirely exempt from liability 
to accident. Such must be the case in any 
community where there is and can be abso- 
lutely no failure to meet financial obligations. 
In this ideal community the necessity for col- 
lateral as security for mutual money vanishes. 
But so also vanishes the necessity of any agree- 
ment to take the notes at par, for it is perfectly 
certain that then the notes will be so taken 
whether such an agreement exists or not. And 
the knowledge of this fact, arising out of the 
absolute certainty prevailing on every hand, 
would be more potent in maintaining the par 
value of the notes than any confidence based on 
contract. The supposed community, however, 


is, if not an absurd impossibility, at least too 
remote a possibility to be considered. During 
the pre-millennial period it will be necessary to 
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count on the element of risk in considering 
banking problems. While risk remains, col- 
lateral will be a necessity. Now, this collateral, 
instead of being a subsidiary security, is the 
final dependence of all who use the money. 
Even those who contract to receive the money 
make this contract mainly because they know 
the collateral to have been deposited or 
pledged. All the other devices for security are 
merely props to this main bulwark. Abandon 
this bulwark, and, until risk disappears from 
the world, bank notes will depreciate. Main- 
tain it, and, though all the props be removed, 
the notes will remain at par. People who live 
by buying and selling merchandise will always 
take in lieu of a gold dollar that which they 
know, and which other dealers know, to be 
convertible into a gold dollar if the occasion for 
such conversion shall arise. In answer to the 
closmg paragraph of Mr. Byington’s letter, I 
need only point out that to use the fact that 
mutual money will be at par with the standard 
as a reason for dispensing with the cause that 
maintains it at par with the standard is to rea- 
son in a circle. 





‘¢ Harper’s Weekly ” demands that riotous 
strikers shall be prosecuted criminally. It says 
that the putting down of riots by the troops is 
not all that is needed, and sees no reason for 
stopping at that point. The Philadelphia 
‘Telegraph ” tells it that the demand is emi- 
nently proper, but adds: ‘‘ The rioters will not 
be punished. There has come to be a feeling, 
which has hardened to belief, that strikers are 
exempt from the penalties which the ordinary 
citizen who breaks the law must pay. Strikers 
are held to be above the law, hold themselves 
above it, and are allowed to do so by the 
authorities.” There is considerable truth in 
this, and, while it may make the plutocrats 
furious, it is full of encouragement to the lovers 
of justice. Even when strikers are manifestly 
in the wrong, there is wide sympathy with 
them, in consequence of the vague feeling that 
their violence and invasion are the natural result 
of greater invasions which render any form of 
resistance excusable, though not expedient. It 
is a condition, not a theory, that confronts the 
plutocrats. 


The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” in its comments 
upon the recent production of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Enemy 
of the People” in that city by Beerbohm Tree, 
says that the gallery was packed with Socialists 
who went to the theatre with great expectations 
and applauded the opening acts most enthu- 
siastically, but that the occupants of the 
orchestra-chairs did all the applauding at the 
end, as it became evident that the piece is an 
emphatic protest against mob rule. If the peo- 
ple in the orchestra-chairs knew what they 
were applauding, then the aristocracy of Chi- 
cago and its organ, the ‘‘ Tribune,” have 
turned Anarchist, because the piece is especially 
a protest against majority rule, in which the 
‘* Tribune ” and its patrons believe as Larry 
Godkin does, — that is, as long as things are 
going their way. However this may be, it is 
really very encouraging, — this presentation of 
Ibsen. Beerbohm Tree comes back to New 
York for a return engagement of one week at 
Abbey’s Theatre, beginning April 8. It is to 
be hoped that he will allow New Yorkers to 
enjoy ‘‘ An Enemy of the People,” and that, 





if he does, every Anarchist in this city and 
vicinity will be present to applaud. With 
Réjane playing ‘‘ A Doll’s House” in French 
this week and the prospect that Beerbohm Tree 
will present ‘‘ An Enemy of the People ” in 
English shortly thereafter, the cause of Egoistic 
Anarchism has no occasion to complain of the 
championship which it is receiving on the stage. 





Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘‘ target ” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. ll, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. Byrneton, Bordentown, N. J. 


The ‘‘ Voice” prints one of our letters this week. 
Bolton Hall writes that the Corps ‘‘ has greatly im- 
proved,” that he ‘‘ can use several” of the letters he 
has received, and that, ‘‘on the whole, they are well 
written and sensible.” The ‘‘ South-West” prints 
two of our letters in its issue of March 8, with a long 
reply to one on a question of statistics. The other 
gets no answer beyond the head-line, ‘‘ Not Much of 
an Argument,” which says little (in my judgment) for 
the editor’s discernment. 

All members of the Corps will please preserve for 
future reference this number of Liberty, or at least a 
clipping or memorandum containing the instructions 
given below to Section A. I may want all the sections 
to write more than once to this target, and shall not 
want to take space for repeating the directions every 
time. 

Suggestions for letters when the target is the editor 
of a paper: 

Write as plainly as you can, in ink, on only one side 
of the paper. Begin your first page half way down 
the sheet, so as to leave room above it for the editor 
to put ona title. Don’t try to put on a title yourself; 
the editor prefers to attend to that. Different papers 
have different customs as to the form in which the 
editor should be addressed in beginning the letter; if 
you don’t know the custom of the paper you are writ- 
ing to, the most formal form, ‘‘ To the Editor of 
[whatever the paper’s name is]” is a safe one. Be 
careful to punctuate correctly, if you know how; 
and, when your punctuation is correct, be careful to 
make all the marks so plain that they cannot be over- 
looked; no harm if they are made so heavy that they 
would look rather badly in a letter not intended for 
print. Let the letter be either signed with your full 
name and dated with your post-office address, or else 
accompanied by a letter giving these. Most papers 
pay no attention to letters unless they know the 
writer’s name and address. If you want it to be 
printed over a fictitious name, either send your real 
name and address on a separate slip in the same 
envelope, or put them in brackets at the bottom of the 
last page, after your fictitious signature. 

Target, Section A. — Henry Cohen, 1239 Welton 
St., Denver, Col. Write him letters suitable for pub- 
lication in labor papers. He will distribute them to 
different papers. Better begin with the words ‘‘ To 
the Editor,” without name of paper. 

It will generally be desirable to refer to the lately- 
adopted platform of the American Federation of 
Labor; the more individualistic planks can be used as 
texts for letters. The platform is as follows: 


1. Compulsory education. 

2. The repeal of all conspiracy and penal laws affect- 
ing seamen and other workmen incorporated in the 
federal and State laws of the United States. 

3. A legal workday of not more than eight hours. 

4, Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine, and 


home. 

5. Liability of employer for injury to health, body, 
or life. 

6. The abolition of the contract system in all public 
work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, water- 
works, and gas and electric plants for public distribu- 
tion of heat, light, and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, 


‘Tailways, and mines. 





10. The abolition of the monopoly system of land- 
holding, and the substitution therefor of a title of 
occupancy only. 

11. Direct legislation and the principle of referen- 
dum in all legislation. 

12. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issu- 
ing money, and substituting therefor a system of direct 
issuance to and by the people. 

m,.. Free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
to 1. 


Along with this platform resolutions against funda- 
mental patents and against compulsory arbitration 
were adopted. 

The best advice I can give for these letters is what 
Comrade Cohen gives in a letterto me: ‘‘ Trade 
unions must not be attacked or antagonized. It would 
be well to have only one theme in one article, — either 
land, money, patents, or arbitration. If this is not 
done, it will confuse the readers. It should also be 
remembered that the workingmen who read the arti- 
cles are often foreigners who do not know English any 
too well, and often Americans who have had only two 
or three years’ schooling; so it would be well to ex- 
press the ideas as simply as possible in Saxon English. 
Fifteen hundred words is plenty; bigger articles are 
neglected as too long. In addition to themes men- 
tioned, freedom in general, and as a fundamental 
theory, can also be taught, but that can come later.” 

I would add that we should not only use short Eng- 
lish words, but use such as are familiar to everybody, 
in those senses that are familiar to everybody. Many 
words and phrases are used in Liberty’s columns, both 
by the editor and by his contributors generally, in a 
way that would not be quickly understood by any one 
who had not read some such writing before. 

This is a target to which every one may write as 
often as he chooses. Those who have not joined the 
Corps are requested to help Comrade Cohen by sending 
him letters, — the more the better. Those who sym- 
pathize with the Anarchist position on one subject, but 
not on others, will see here a chance to help the cause 
they believe in without compromising themselves in 
favor of any other Anarchistic principle. No one need 
be afraid to write several letters on the same subject; 
the number of papers to be attacked gives a chance to 
use them all. 

Section B. — ‘‘ The Voice,” 30 Lafayette Place, 

New York City, printed on March 14 the following 
editorial item: 


Considering that our great cities have not yet shown a satisfac- 
tory ability to govern themselves and manage their own business, 
what reason is there to believe that they can be any more successful 
in owning and managing the street railways ’— The Sun. 

Just as much reason as there is to believe that the 
people can govern their cities better than any private 
corporation organized for private profit can govern 
them. If the city can preserve the public peace, pro- 
tect the public from fire, clean the public streets, and 
furnish the public with water more successfully than 
private parties can do so, what reason is there to sup- 
pose that a city cannot furnish public transportation 
more successfully ? 


Compliment the editor on his sound logic, and ask 
what reason there is — considering recent exposures — 
to think that the city can do any of these things better 
than private parties. 

Section C. — Watson Heston, Morristown, Tenn., 
the cartoonist of the ‘‘ Truth Seeker,” asks several 
questions of Anarchists in a letter to ‘‘ Lucifer,” — 
among them: 


Does Anarchy mean or desire the entire abolition of 
all government, such as is commonly understood by 
the term ? 

What is government, if not certain rules of action, 
or an agreement of the people to conform to certain 
rules for mutual benefit ? 

Can we accomplish much without codperation or 
combined effort, and are not certain plans, rules of 
action, etc., necessary in all codperative action ? 

A cold-blooded murderer deserves either death or 
imprisonment, but without law, combined effort, or 
government, how would we prevent such brutes from 
running at large and killing others at their own sweet 
will ? 

Is it not necessary for the Anarchist to at least 
govern himself and his actions, and, if men can govern 
themselves individually, why not collectively ? 

I may not understand the aims or objects of Anar- 
chists, but, if Anarchy does not mean the abolition of 
all public government or codperative action, then 
there is no sense in using a name which is commonly 
defined as a synonym for chaos and disorder. 


Answer his questions, — at least the most practical, 
—as well as you can. SterHEeN T. BYINGTON. 
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Proudhon as a Dramatic Author. 


In two recent issues of ‘‘ La Nouvelle Revue ” 
(February 1 and 15) appears a remarkable article under 
the above title from the pen of Edmond Lepelletier, 
embodying an outline sketch, left by Proudhon and 
now for the first time published, of a play which he 
had in contemplation, to be entitled ‘‘Galileo: A Philo- 
sophical Drama in Four Acts and Five Tableaux.” As 
no ane had dreamed of Proudhon as a dramatist, this is 
a surprising revelation. The article opens with a 
summary biographical sketch of Proudhon, which, in 
point of fact, contains nothing new, and, in point of 
opinion of Proudhon’s work, goes nearly to the ordi- 
nary extent of misconception. Indeed, nothing better 
could be expected from a man like Lepelletier, who, 
although a journalist of considerable ability, a recog- 
nized literary critic, a moderately successful novelist 
and dramatist, and a leading Freethinker who eats 
priest three times a day and four times on Friday, has 
no better understanding of the revolution now in pro- 
gress than to foam at the mouth whenever a bomb is 
thrown, to write articles urging the conviction of An- 
archists arrested for printing their opinions, and, 
after their acquittal, to write other articles inciting the 
bourgeois to violence against their fellow-bourgeois who 
sat on the jury. But the fact that Lepelletier is a man 
of this stamp renders all the more valuable the tribute 
that he is forced to pay to Proudhon’s character and 
capacity. In the partial translated reprint which is 
given below I include, therefore, besides Proudhon’s 
sketch of his contemplated drama, the tribute with 
which Lepelletier prefaces it and the comments with 
which he follows it, but I omit from it the bio- 
graphical portion. 


Proudhon, a tumultuous genius; a foaming ocean; 
a brain never at rest, but always in flux and reflux; 
believing what he said at the moment when he said it, 
and hence neither skeptical or impartial or indifferent; 
a sincere sophist; an enraptured rhetorician; an earnest 
demolisher of the fecundity of ruins; a surgeon of 
philosophy, of political economy, of Socialistic sys- 
tems, of nationalities, of reputations, of consecrated 
works, who was persuaded that, in plunging his lancet 
haphazard into healthy and diseased parts alike, he 
preserved and cured, — Proudhon, I say, looms up in 
the recession of time, with his immense faults, his in- 
tolerable onslaughts, his intentional extravagances, 
and his spontaneous flights, as one of the most power- 
ful, most colossal men of our century and of preceding 
ages. He is at once our Kant and our Hegel, with 
less than their calmness and more than their eloquence. 
Like all great and true thinkers, he was encyclopedic. 
Action escapes him. He lived immured in dream, in 
idea, and was preéminently a citizen of Utopia. Al- 
though mingled with the political events which led up 
to and followed the fall of Louis Philippe, he was 
rather a spectator than an actor in the tragi-comedy of 
1848. Chosen a representative, — for in those days 
the voters sought thinkers, philosophers, historians, 
and even poets, — he participated only from above, 
dominant and ironical, in the assembly debates usually 
conducted on a plane beneath his level. Moreover, he 
spent a part of his term in prison or in exile. At the 
moment when cannon were thundering in the faw- 
bourgs, which the rioters had barred with barricades 
surmounted by red flags, Proudhon was discovered on 
his way to Ménilmontant. They questioned him, 
suspecting that a Socialist like him might be desert- 
ing the assembly and the government to join the in- 
surgents behind their heaps of paving-stones. Prou- 
dhon shrugged his shoulders. ‘I was simply going,” 
he quietly answered, ‘‘to contemplate the sublime 
horror of the cannonade.” Paris in revolt in the 
gloomy days of June awakened in him an artist’s 
sensations. 

A man prodigiously endowed, formidably complex, 
a veritable intellectual Proteus! for, although succes- 
sively, and sometimes simultaneously, linguist, eco- 
nomist, philosopher, pamphleteer, historian, polemic, 
exegete, and legislator, he deserves also to be classed 





among the artists. In the first place, by his style. 

In the next place, by the esthetic interest that marked 
especially the close of his laborious career, making him 
a citizen of the world of art. 

He left behind him, the astonishing polygraph, an 
incomplete, imperfect work, of which his hand, 
already enfeebled by approaching death, wrote some 
unfinished pages, some uncorrected lines, but in every 
phrase of which the critical sense and the notion of 
the beautiful, the true, the just, are brilliantly appa- 
rent. ‘‘ The Principle of Art and Its Social Destiny,” 
— such is the title of this fine book in which a new 
Proudhon arises, as strong, as novel, as superior, but 
more exact, more poised, and less paradoxical, than 
in his polemical and philosophical works. This is not 
all: he was not content to formulate his sensations 
and his theories regarding painting and sculpture; 
it was also his wish to deal with the special art of the 
theatre, so difficult, so synthetic, so profound. And 
we have a Proudhon who is a dramatic author. He 
did not have the time to write his work; he could 
only drive the stakes in the scenic field which it was 
his design to cover. 

He had in his head a ‘‘ Galileo,” —a vast and serious 
subject which also tempted Ponsard. But how supe- 
rior would have been Proudhon’s drama, at once 
philosophical and human, to that of the author of 
‘* Honor and Money,” who saw in the duel between 
faith and science, in which Galileo and the Inquisitors 
were the combatants, only the commonplace adventure 
of a good father of a family withdrawing an impru- 
dent word in order to be able to marry his daughter 
advantageously. 

Proudhon constructed his ‘‘ Galileo” in outline only. 

It is this outline, sufficiently complete and even 
minutely detailed, accompanied by reflections, critical 
comments, and interesting indications, that we now 
place before the public for the first time, It was 
found among Proudhon’s unpublished papers, though 
it does not appear in the list of posthumous works 
announced by his executors. It is in the handwriting 
of Mile. Catherine Proudhon, who was her father’s 
secretary. It has been placed in my hands by M. 
Albert Lacroix, the former publisher of Proudhon’s 
works, who acquired it by a contract made with Pro- 
dhon’s widow covering all the works of her illustrious 
husband. 

‘* Galileo” was conceived, thought out, and fixed in 
the very clear, theatrical, and lifelike form in which 
the reader is now to read it. The drama is made. 

The edifice is constructed. It remains only to fill in 
the dialogue. It is my intention at some future day to 
perform this complementary work. The text now 
presented, copied from the original manuscript with- 
out addition, subtraction, or correction, will suffice to 
prove that the multiple genius of Proudhon embraced 
a veritable dramatic author. 


GALILEO. 
A DRAMA, 


Is it possible to dramatize the struggles of the mind 
and the agitations of thought in such a way that the 
spectator may take an interest in them, just as he 
takes an interest in the struggles of the passions and 
the revolutions of politics ? 

To this question one would like to see a philosophi- 
cal reply given by a writer applying the resources and 
rules of dramatic art to a philosophico-religious event, 
— such, for example, as the trial of Galileo. 

Here is pretty nearly my conception of the plan and 
method of this drama. 

ACT I. 


ScEeNnE I. — The scene opens in Galileo’s house. 

The philosopher, in presence of a company of 
friends and disciples, is finishing the demonstration of 
the double movement of the earth. 

A religious man as well as a philosopher, a savant 
from motives of curiosity and recreation, Galileo 
warms his soul with song and music. The lesson 
finished, after a few enthusiastic words as to the reli- 
gious and philosophical future of humanity, master 
and chorus sing in chorus a few verses, in a free 
translation, of the Cali Enarrant. 

Galileo’s daughter, a young person remarkable for 
her talents and the knowledge which she has acquired 
in her father’s society, accompanies them on some 
musical instrument. She is her father’s usual 
musician. 





Among those present are: 

Torricelli, the celebrated disciple; 

A young lord, the fiancé or lover of Galileo’s daugh- 
ter, and an intimate friend of Torricelli; 

Two spies from the Holy Office, ruined noblemen 
living by their wits and as informers. 

The song over, one of the spies asks Galileo an in- 
sidious question as to the difficulty of harmonizing the 
text of the Bible with the Copernican system. 

Torricelli, a man of pure science, prudent and dis- 
trustful, who is inclined to condemn the mystical ten- ‘ 
dencies of Galileo, hastens to take the floor. He pro-' 
tests, after the fashion of the savants of the time, 
against any comparison between human science, so 
uncertain, an eternal subject of dispute, and faith; 
maintains that the question propounded cannot be 
admitted, without temerity, among simple and modest 
philosophers; that it is not within the sphere of lay 
science; and that even to raise it is to be lacking in 
fidelity to the Church. And, after these words of 
edification, he asks that the question be set aside. 

“‘It is very well known,” he says, ‘‘that, of all the 
children of the Church, Galileo is the most submissive 
and faithful, and that all his disciples are fervently 
orthodox. The truths of religion are of a superior 
order, and their keeping is entrusted to the Church; 
beneath, far beneath, is the practice of philosophy, 
ever ready, like a humble servant, to sacrifice her data 
at the slightest symptoms of disagreement with reve- 
lation. Such questions are rash; they encroach upon 
the ecclesiastical mission and the episcopal preroga- 
tives, and lead to temptation.” 

There can be nothing more edifying than Torricelli’s 
words. 

Galileo looks at his disciple with an ironical ex- 
pression in his eye; repressing his thought and taking 
up the question propounded, he rushes full tilt into 
the speculations of which he is so fond. 

He maintains that the truths of reason and those of 
faith do not form two orders separated by analysis, 
but that there is a close and positive bond between 
them ; that together they form but one and the same 
chain, — the only difference being that the truths of 
faith, hidden from our intelligence, are revealed to us 
by the grace of heaven, while those of reason fall 
under our observation. The savant holds one end of 
the chain, the Church the other; the problem before 
each is that of following the chain until the two meet. 

Meantime he points out that Scripture is erro- 
neously interpreted. 

Torricelli expresses his disapproval by signs of im- 
patience, but always in equivocal terms, misleading 
to the auditors. 

Galileo ends by prophesying, in the name of science, 
a sort of coming of the Holy Ghost, and a future of 
unequalled glory for the Church. 

The two spies and all the company retire. Galileo 
shows his guests out. Torricelli and the lover are left’ 
alone. 


Scene II. — Torricelli reveals to the young man his 
suspicions concerning the two spies and recommends 
him to secrecy on this point, especially with Galileo, 
whose frankness and candor would compromise every- 
thing, and who must be saved in spite of himself. 
Then, changing the subject, he tells the young man 
that, whatever the merits of Galileo’s daughter, he 
does not approve his suit. 

‘Can you be dazzled by her pretence to knowledge ? 
Do you believe in scientific women, in the philosophy 
of a Hypatia? And, though she were her father’s 
equal, is it fitting that a gallant knight, a man of the 
world, should be burdened with a Minerva ?” 

Reflections upon learned women. 

‘Do you intend, then, to form a sect with your wife 
and your father-in-law ?” 

Reply of the young man (twenty-eight to thirty 
years of age). 

“You are mistaken,” he says to Torricelli, ‘re- 
garding the signora. She is other than she seems. 
Married, restored to her nature, she will tear off her 
veil of pedantry, which I desire no more than you, 
and her knowledge will add to her charm.” 


Scene III. — Galileo retniers. 

Discussion between him and Torricelli. 

The latter energetically blames Galileo’s ultra- 
scientific tendencies. He accuses him of being deficient 
in philosophical dignity, and of pursuit of chimeras. 

‘* All these crotchets,” says Torricelli, ‘‘are the cor- 
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ruption of science; they would be the corruption of 
religion, if in religion there were anything to 
corrupt.” 

He warns his master to be on his guard, lest his reli- 
gious notions and his free utterance may ruin him. 

Galileo, after making sport of what he terms Torri- 
celli’s jugglery and dubbing him an impious man and 
an atheist, at which the young savant bursts into loud 
laughter, then maintains that science is but a means 
for man, an instrument for philosophy; that it would 
be little worthy of esteem if it were not to enlighten 
us in turn upon the things of which religion has a 
monopoly, — rights, duties, morality, destiny, etc. 
He complains of Torricelli’s materialism, etc. 

The two men do not refute each other, and they 
leave the scene unconvinced. 


Scene IV. — Love-scene between Galileo’s daughter 
-and her suitor, a typical young savante, but with ten- 
<derness and devotion predominant in her nature. One 
feels that she has been turned to study more by admi- 
ration for her father and by domestic influence than by 
her own genius. 

It is the family spirit, transformed under another 
influence. It is especially by the religious side of her 
father’s ideas that she has been attracted; through it 
she feels poetry and love itself. She does not like 
Torricelli, and she fears his influence on the mind of 
her fiancé. 

The young man is the type of a self-possessed lover, 
knowing what he does, what he wants, and where he 
is going. 

Scene V. — Reénter Galileo and Torricelli. They 
come from the laboratory. 

Arrival of a summoner from the Holy Office, bearing 
a document commanding Galileo to appear. The same 
personage informs Torricelli and his friend that they 
-are summoned also. 

Galileo reads the document. 

A few words indicate, as an aggravation of his 
offence, that he resists all the observations of his pious 
disciple and friend Torricelli, who continually opposes 
him. So that the religious man, Galileo, is trans- 
formed into an unbeliever by the cunning of the police 
and the imputations of justice, and Torricelli, the 
‘skeptic, the materialist, the atheist, into a paragon of 
orthodoxy. 

The latter, whose foresight is justified, again recom- 
‘mends his master to be prudent. 

The difficulty in this first act is to give enough 
‘movement to the dialogue to prevent the discussions 
from dragging. 

Success in this is to be attained by giving a solemn 
-character to the teachings of Galileo and a strong im- 
pression of novelty to his ideas, and by brilliantly 
emphasizing the opposition between faith and science 
and the gravity of the resultant danger to the Holy 
Office. 

A little cry of conspiracy for the spread of such 
ideas would not be amiss. 


ACT II. 


The action takes place, as in the first act, in Galileo’s 
house, at the moment when he, together with the 
other persons summoned, is appearing before the ex- 
amining magistrate of the Holy Office. So that the 
action is double; it takes place at the same time in the 
Holy Office and in Galileo’s house, the events occur- 
ring at the former being echoed at the latter. 

The philosopher’s friends have learned of the charge 
brought against him. 

They arrive one after another, offer their services, 
and ask anxiously after news. The summoned wit- 
nesses also arrive by turns, and report the proceedings 
and the turn that the affair is taking. 


Scene I. — The young girl and her lover. Declara- 
‘tion by the signora that she has made up her mind, if 
misfortune comes to her father, to break off her 
engagement to her fiancé and follow her father’s for- 
tunes. The young savante has disappeared ; only the 
woman is now to be seen. To the reply of her lover 
‘that their union would only add to the consolations of 
the philosopher, she answers that it is impossible ; 
that now she owes herself entirely to her father, but 
that, married, she would owe herself entirely to her 
husband. 

“Let us not put duty and love on the same side,” 
she says. 


Scene II. — Arrival of Torricelli. He was the first 





witness to be examined: to his fine words he owes this 
honor. They almost tried to make him the denouncer 
of his master. He has had much difficulty in preserv- 


‘ing his equanimity. 


But he fears the house will be searched. They are 
beginning to suspect Galileo of carrying on propa- 
gandism and forming a sect. The philosopher’s replies 
tell against him more and more; his obstinacy in main- 
taining that he is within the true doctrine of the 
Church aggravates his danger with every minute. 

Torricelli has no longer any doubt as to the part 


played by the two individuals whom he at first re- 


garded as spies. He advises prudence in their pre- 
sence. As for himself, he goes to Galileo’s library to 
take away his papers, his correspondence, and any 
books that might aggravate his situation. 

Departure of the lover for the Holy Office. 

Scene III. — Entrance of sundry personages wear- 
ing various expressions on their face, — disconsolate, 
surprised, bigoted, etc. 

Scene IV. — Arrival of the two spies. They pre- 
tend to hope that all will go well. ‘‘If Galileo would 
only talk like Torricelli,” they say; ‘‘ but he is 
obstinate.” 


Scene V. — A new personage arrives from the Holy 
Office. Galileo is injuring himself more and more. 
His explanations only confirm the suspicions that rest 
upon him. 

The loftiness and frankness of his answers deliver 
him to the Inquisition. 

One would almost tiiink, to hear him, that his best 
friends are false witnesses trying to destroy him. 

Animated recital of a speech made by Galileo to the 
magistrate. 

Those present are frightened ; their faces grow 
longer and longer. As the bad news arrives, the house 
empties, every one fearing lest he may be considered a 
friend of the heretic. 


Scene VI. — Return of the lover. His story is 
brief; he tells it in presence of the two spies. In an 
aside to Galileo’s daughter, he declares that he is going 
to try to make them leave, either voluntarily or by 
force. 

Scene VII. — Arrival of a new personage. Galileo’s 
exaltation increases. He cannot lie or maintain silence 
at the proper time. There is to be a search of the 
house. 

General agitation ensues. The visitors disappear; 
everybody is terror-stricken. 

Scene VIII. — The spies are left alone with the 
young girl’s suitor. 


Scene IX. — Arrival of Galileo. He announces the 
result of the examination. He is to be judged solemnly 
by the Holy Office. Can it be possible, he asks him- 
self, that a worshipper in spirit and in truth, like him- 
self, is to be condemned as a blasphemer and an im- 
pious man ? 

He is discontented with the precautions taken; is 
profuse, however, in his eulogies of his disciples, of 
his future son-in-law, whose devotion he approves at 
the same time that he blames their fears. He calls 
them men of little faith. Torricelli urgently beseeches 
him to make no further answers, and to say, if the 
commissioner questions him, that he knows nothing. 
He holds before him the prospect of torture and life 
imprisonment. 

ScENE X. —- Reéntrance of Galileo’s future son-in- 
law. With a glance, with a word, he makes Torricelli 
understand that the two spies have tried to assassinate 
him, and that he has killed them. 

ScenE XI. — Arrival of the commissioner entrusted 
with the search, with two aids. 


ACT III. 

The action takes place in the Holy Office, at first in 
a vestibule or waiting-room, then in the audience 
chamber. 

Scene I. — Since the first act the case has become 
strangely complicated. There has been a double mur- 
der committed, within a few hundred steps of Galileo’s 
house, on the persons of two of his disciples, heard at 
the examination and at the moment when the house 
was about to be searched. 

The connection of the circumstances naturally gives 
the idea to the police of the Holy Office that this 
murder, happening at such a time, bears some relation 





to Galileo’s trial and was committed by some of his 
friends, though they know not whom to suspect. No 
one saw the combat, etc., etc. 

The Holy Office is embarrassed. On the one hand, 
it dares not reveal the secret mission of the two spies; 
on the other hand, it is convinced that Galileo’s family 
or friends are not strangers to the event, and therein 
it sees a new indication of guilt, especially as nothing 
was discovered in the house of the accused beyond 
some insignificant old books. Nevertheless it has not 
been deemed advisable to join the two cases. 

All this is said in a scene between two members of 
the tribunal, who straightway withdraw. Tableau 
characteristic of the ways of the police and the 
judiciary. 

Scene II. — Arrival of Galileo, Torricelli, the 
daughter, and her lover. 

The philosopher is full of anguish. He does not 
understand at all what is going on, — why the assassi- 
nation of two of his friends is connected with his case, 
etc., etc. 

Torricelli and his friend maintain silence; the young 
girl herself knows nothing. 

In this scene Galileo begins to weaken. Recantation, 
subterfuge, are repugnant to him; but he is accused of 
error, of heresy in faith, of spreading false doctrines. 
He feels that he has not now to explain his ideas, but 
to justify them according to a doctrine not his own, 
which seems to him impossible. The result of this 
position is that he has not yet any fixed plan of de- 
fence, and that his counsel finds himself in the greatest 
embarrassment. 

Galileo would like to assert himself loftily: he can- 
not, he is forbidden to do so. The certainty of his 
mind shows him, moreover, that it is not in his cha- 
racter to interpret faith and reconcile it with science, 
and that his stubbornness degenerates into an attitude 
of pure revolt against the Church. Already he has 
said it only too clearly, —that his doctrine is not that 
of the Church; and the whole question is whether or 
no he will consent to retract. 

What is to be done? Galileo decides to entrust his 
safety to the inspiration of the moment. 


Scene III. — The tribunal at the Holy Office. 
Galileo takes his place on the prisoners’ bench. 
Trial, verdict, and sentence. 

Thére is no spectacle more interesting than that of a 
criminal suit; nothing is read with greater zest than 
pleadings, examinations of witnesses, closing argu- 
ments, etc. 

The repetitions, the tedious passages, do not lessen 
the interest. 

Why should not judicial proceedings, the most dra- 
matic in society, be placed upon the stage ? 

Yet there are things in it that seem incompatible 
with rapid theatrical movement, — for instance, the 
endless repetition of testimony. That which is 
endured in real life is not tolerable in art. It is im- 
possible to exactly reproduce upon the stage a scene 
from the criminal courts. Then what is to be done ? 
This is the question that I ask myself. Has any one 
solved it? Ido not know. 

Reserving, then, the definitive solution, I confine 
myself to the presentation of some general indications 
regarding such a scene, with the given subject and 
characters. 

The witnesses heard are present; their written testi- 
mony is on the clerk’s desk; they will be questioned 
only in case an explanation shall become necessary. 

No summing-up by counsel. The lawyers are pre- 
sent, but will not speak unless the progress of the 
scene and the dialogue requires it. 

With the exceptions just indicated, everything 
will be between the accused, the ecclesiastical accuser 
or grand inquisitor, and the judge. 

Thus, in my opinion, must the judicial drama be 
condensed for the theatre; of course, it is at the option 
of the author to give a greater or less extension, 
according to the subject, to the different parts of so 
great a scene, to the speech of such or such a 
character. 

These principles laid down, this is how I conceive 
the progress of this grand scene. 

The judge sums up the accusation in a few words, 
points out its gravity, and invites Galileo to explain, 
unless he prefers to retract purely and simply. 

Galileo thanks the judge for his kindness, congratu- 
lates himself that he can at last justify himself, relies 
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upon the lights of his judges, and then, gradually 
becoming animated, explains how he has come to con- 
ceive of the union of these two great powers, — the 
philosophy of nature and faith. 

An elevated, sublime speech, for which one may 
read certain very specious passages in Vacherot’s 
“Metaphysics and Science.” In this speech the fact 
of the motion of the earth comes up as an example; he 
shows that, in interpreting the passages of the Bible 
according to the Copernican theory, religion acquires 
an extraordinary degree of authority by the testimony 
of science, which, in his opinion, deprives scepticism 
of its last resources. 

The reply of the ecclesiastical attorney is no less 
elevated. 

Galileo is not prosecuted because he cultivates philo- 
sophy and the sciences. He is not reproached for 
cultivating mathematics and astronomy and teaching 
them to his pupils. 

The Church is not an enemy of science. Before 
Galileo, Pope Sylvester of holy memory, the Cardinal 
de Cusa, have cultivated science, without prejudice to 
the Christian faith. The latter even taught things 
similar to those which Copernicus and Galileo offer as 
new. 

The accusation is that Galileo tends te introduce into 
the Church a foreign authority, into faith a new ele- 
ment, which would subvert it. This authority, this 
element, is philosophy. 

The innovators of the sixteenth century, by the cry 
of reform and in the name of morality, brought dissen- 
sion into the Church of God. 

Something similar is going on today, in the name of 
science and by virtue of the pure reason of man. 

There is a tendency — and Galileo is an example — 
through natural philosophy to an integral renovation 
of the essence and forms of religion. 

Here the orator shows the consequences of such an 
innovation. 

Today it is the interpretation of Scripture. 

Tomorrow it will be the interpretation of dogma. 

Next a discussion of the authority of the Church. 

Evidently a movement in the direction of full 
Protestantism. 

The testimony of Torricelli, who has so clearly dis- 
tinguished between these two orders of ideas, is dwelt 
upon against Galileo. The ecclesiastical counsel com- 
pliments Torricelli. . 

Galileo is a second Luther, more dangerous than the 
Luther of Wittenberg. 

Galileo, stung, attempts a retort. 

He says that it is extremely dangerous for religion 
to thus hold itself aloof from science. 

That man is so constituted that truths demonstrated 
by the senses, by calculation or geometry, outweigh 
all others in his mind; that such truths cannot be 
called in question; that they are as certain as the 
truths of faith; that with these they form a complete 
whole, and that by as much as it is evident that the 
earth moves, by so much it is evident that the reli- 
gious doctrine is to be transfigured by science. 

To deny it is to deny, he says, the movement of the 
earth, and I affirm the movement of the earth. 

The necessary conclusion of the discussion is that 
Galileo has placed himself in this dilemma. 

Either the Christian doctrine, as taught hitherto, is 
insufficient, erroneous in its propositions and in its 
terms, and then.the authority of the Church is illegiti- 
mate, fallible, outranked by philosophy ; 

Or else this doctrine is true, there is no relation be- 
tween it and revelation, and every philosophy that 
aspires to supplant it is pure heresy and the sug- 
gestion of the devil. There is not, there cannot be 
any connection between faith and science; they are not 
resolvable into each other; even though reason should 
fail to sustain it, tradition, the Church, discipline, the 
whole Christian system, are there to demonstrate it. 

Confronted with this dilemma, Galileo has no re- 
source save disavowal, — retraction or punishment. 

To properly conceive and render this scene it is 
necessary to note: 

That at bottom Galileo is right both against the 
Church and against Torricelli; 

That philosophy embraces everything and aspires to 
explain everything, even the things of religion; 

That science is nothing if it does not rise to the 
knowledge of right, duties, society, and destiny ; 

That, if religion and the Church are not confirmed 





by its testimony, they must be rejected. 

So that the crown of philosophy is virtue and the 
ideal. 

Galileo, if he is logical and has the courage of his 
logic, must go as far as this. 

But Galileo cannot be logical, — he does not know 
enough for that; he is not an unbeliever, and is pre- 
vented from being one by his mysticism; so he remains 
religious. He does not dream of denying the authority 
of the Church; consequently, he falls into 
inconsistency. 

It is necessary to bring into relief the Church’s 
error and Galileo’s inconsistency, and to show the lat- 
ter aggravated by presumption (for Galileo knows 
nothing of social matters) and by insubordination (for 
he disturbs society without knowing its doctrines). 

Galileo is sentenced to retract his errors or else suffer 
torture and life imprisonment. 

It is dishonor or death. 

He is given three days to decide. 


ACT IV. 
In Galileo’s cell. 


Scene I. — He is alone. 

At first he has refused to retract. 

Then, being put upon the wooden horse, he has 
retracted. 

He has dishonored himself. Monologue. 


Scene II. — Arrival of Torricelli, who comes to con- 
sole him. 

They converse in low tones. Torricelli again urges 
his master to sign the declarations that are asked of 
him, to forget his philosophy, to devote himself to 
science which alone will immortalize him, and to make 
no account of the theology of Rome and of the 
Church. Here the disciple’s contempt for theology ~ 
bursts forth vehemently; his hatred of the priests is 
shown without concealment. He points out how accu- 
rately the grand inquisitor foresaw the future when he 
said that science would kill religion. 

Galileo’s soul is full of melancholy; he has made his 
sacrifice; he will repress his sentiments, if necessary. 
But he, too, foresees the downfall of faith, the separa- 
tion of philosophy and religion, and a formidable 
revolution. 


Scene III. — Arrival of Galileo’s daughter, and 
then of her suitor. 

They inform Galileo that, by reason of his tardy 
recantation, his sentence is commuted to one year’s 
imprisonment. 

The drama ends with the young girl’s self-sacrifice 
in renouncing marriage and consecrating herself to her 
father in his sad old age. 

The lover does not withdraw his suit, but asks that 
he may still hope. 

In this last scene Galileo reveals himself completely. 
His reformatory zeal does not go as far as martyrdom, 
and this fact he bewails. He would have preferred to 
die by torture rather than withdraw from it a dimin- 
ished man. But his delicate nature refuses. While 
keeping his convictions, he feels that his mission is 
not that of an apostle. 

He thanks his friends for what they have done to 
save him, but he regrets it. It would have been bet- 
ter, he says, to let things take their course; they have’ 
gained nothing by the attempt to dissemble, since he 
has said all. He lets them see that he has clearly 
divined the secret of the death of the two spies, and 
he extends his hand to his future son-in-law. 

Finally, he is informed that he is to be transferred to 
another prison, and that the palace of XXX will be 
given him for a retreat. 

‘Let us devote ourselves to pure science,” say they 
all. 

This last act is weak, and I know not how to make 
it more interesting. 

But it is plain that such a drama is a possibility. 

It is plain also that there is ample opportunity for 
action, for interest, and even for character-delineation. 
Galileo, Torricelli, the grand inquisitor, Galileo’s 
daughter, and her suitor, would be, as I conceive 
them, types new to the stage. 

The danger lies in the temptation to philosophico- 
theological dissertation. To avoid this, the play as 
such must be studied carefully, the character and 


. thesis of each personage must be grasped with force, 





and the idea must be brought into relief by broad 
strokes and profound expressions. 

The young girl’s love must be characteristic of the 
savante, of the artist, and of the neophyte; thereby it 
departs from the commonplace. 

The characters move in theocratic surroundings, 
already traversed by gleams of atheism. 

Style, manners, everything remains to be created. 

Might one not, before dramatizing this subject, try 
it as a novel ? 


The outline sketch of ‘‘ Galileo” [from this point it 
is Lepelletier that speaks] must fill us with regret 
that Proudhon did not have the time to realize his 
dramatic idea. 

It is to be observed in the reflections scattered 
through it, in his own criticisms upon it, wherein he 
anticipates objections and the possible refusal of a 
manager to undertake the piece, how deeply he is con- 
cerned as to the practicability of its production. He 
endeavored to give his work the customary founda- 
tions, proportions, arrangement, and distribution. He 
sought nothing strange, abnormal, or extraordinary. 
He accepted the ordinary rules, and submitted to them 
with good grace. This universal demolisher respected. 
the barriers and the scaffolding of the stage. He in- 
tended to reveal himself as a regular, acceptable, play- 
able dramatic author. He has insisted on the ordering 
of the scenes, and was not at all disposed to neglect 
the carpenter-work. Like a number of revolutionists, 
Proudhon, in theatrical art, preferred the classical 
opinion. Almost every line of this plan of ‘‘ Galileo” 
shows care as to the action, the movement, the 
warmth which must animate every conception thrown 
into the dramatic mould. The difficulties of the sub- 


ject have not escaped him. He has foreseen the suspi-- 


cions and the incredulous smiles. How could he, 
Proudhon, constitute himself a dramatic author and 
presume to enter the lists with Ponsard? Incredible 
audacity, a rash project for which the author deserved. 
punishment. Our age dotes on classifications and 
specialties. We pen minds up. Brains are forbidden 
to wander. Intelligence is destined to fixture. A 
writer who moves is distrusted, and credit is denied to 
the pen of a nomad. Arranged talents are the true 
talents. When a philosopher goes prowling behind 
the scenes, things are getting serious. Proudhon as 
economist, linguist, polemic, —that isenough. Let 
him not stray into this theatrical labyrinth where no 
guiding thread will be offered him. He would 


quickly lose his way, and he would cause others to lose 


theirs. A man should not desire to meddle with so 
many things. This pretension to universality is in- 
solence on the part of those who have but one string to 
their bow or their lyre. Furthermore, it is insurrec- 
tion. There is a Tchin, a caste in the empire of intel- 
lect. It is not allowable to rise above one’s condition, 
or to tread paths that are beneath it. It is even for- 
bidden to step to the right or the left. Where fate 
has placed you, there you must remain. Genius may 
browse only within the length of its tether. 

Foreseeing that the question whether he possessed 
the theatrical faculty would be a subject of dispute, 
he wished to answer in advance the criticisms ex- 
pected, as well as the doubts arising from his person- 
ality, from his past, and from the popular estimate of 
him. To dissipate the prejudices — flattering, it is 
true — which his philosophical mind, his usual lofti- 
ness of vision, his concentrated thought, his critical 
spirit, his battlesome erudition, and his controversial 
temperament aroused as to his knowledge of theatrical 
requirements, he has seriously elaborated and 
fashioned his project, like good and studious dra- 
matic pupil; at the same time he has pointed out the 
weaknesses and obstacles involved in the chosen sub- 
ject, and recognized the difficulty of imparting 
warmth and movement to a drama not turning solely 
upon love and offering no other catastrophe than the 
unjust judicial prosecution of an old man. 

Was the ‘‘ Galileo” of Proudhon, as shown in this 
skeleton, viable? If the play had been completed, 
would it have been playable ? f 

It is very difficult to pass. judgment in such a mat- 
ter. Hypothesis has no credit in literary inquiries. 

In art, execution cannot be presumed. 

It is unquestionable that dissertations, arguments, 
and controversies are precisely the opposite of dra- 
matic art. Yet the subject adopted by: Proudhon was. 
not so ill-adapted to scenic development as one might 
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think, and as he himself declared, it to be. Galileo 
-Galilei-is one of the loftiest of human figures,.and, as 
-guch, eminently fit to be the hero of a historical drama. 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Mohammed, Luther, . 
_Jeanne d’Arc, Napoleon, Guttenberg, William -Tell, 
Bernard Palissy, Richelieu, Mirabeau may inspire the 
-poet, the novelist, the dramatist. These enormous 
personages carry with them the atmosphere of an 
entire century. They condense entire periods of 
human history. Their genius, their glory, their in- 
fluence upon events and upon men furnish the author 
with half his drama; their existence, by turns adven- 
turous, tragic, and sublime, gives the rest. What 
more powerful personality could come from the brain 


-of a writer than the philosopher, the savant, the 


thinker of Pisa? Galileo dominates the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and radiates over all the cen- 
turies that have followed it. He was born on the day 
when Michael Angelo died. There are successions in 
the dynasty of geniuses. A star rose above the hori- 
zon of intellect at the setting of the sun which had 
illuminated the arts. The world escaped night. Sci- 
ence substituted its light for the splendors of painting 
-and sculpture. The young student, observing in the 
cathedral at Pisa the oscillations of an astral lamp, dis- 


-covered then the isochronism of the pendulum, prelud- 


ing thus the most marvellous discoveries in mechanics, 
physics, astronomy, and mathematics. A professor at 
the age of twenty-four, teaching by turns at Pisa, 
Padua, Venice, Florence, and Rome, the young 
geometer combats Aristotle, publishes a treatise on 
fortifications, invents the thermometer, and then turns 
the acuteness of his genius toward the celestial gulfs. 
To fathom the starry depths declared solid by Aris- 
totle, Ptolemy, and the Bible, he devises a surprising 
instrument, — the telescope. It is the key to space. 
To Galileo the heavens are opened. He surveys them. 
‘The astronomer, ruining the power and industry of the 
-astrologists, traverses the spheres as a proprietor tra- 
verses his domain, and, when he descends to earth 


-again, he relates what he has seen. Unfortunately, to 


see otherwise than with the eyes of faith made the ob- 
server an object of suspicion. The earth motionless in 
the centre of the universe, the sun and stars con- 


structed, arranged, and illuminated for the benefit of 


man and manceuvring around our little globe to light 
it and serve as its satellites, — such was orthodox sci- 
ence. Aristotle, Ptolemy, Job, Joshua, and the Inqui- 
‘sition agreed in the view that the earth is stationary. 
With the authors, with the Scriptures, with the for- 
‘midable casuists of the Holy Office, the popular voice, 
that Monsieur Everybody, persuaded that he has more 
wit than all the Voltaires past, present, and future, 
expressed sovereign contempt for Galileo, who dared 
‘to maintain that our sphere went bouncing about in 
‘senseless rotation, a squirrel turning in a planetary 
cage. 


Lepelletier further depicts Galileo’s character and 
discoveries, and sustains Proudhon’s view that he was 
“prosecuted as a philosopher rather than as an astro- 
momer. He points out also that Proudhon has fol- 
lowed the truth of history in not exaggerating the 
‘degree of Galileo’s torture. 


He has not sought to produce an impression by ex- 
hibiting instruments of torture or by overdrawing 
ecclesiastical cruelties. Galileo’s torture was prin- 
-cipally moral. What pain this great savant must 
have felt when he found himself constrained to give 
‘the lie to science, abjure the truth, and retract the 
scientific formula which he had discovered, of which 
le was so proud, and whick imposed itself upon his 
‘conscience. There is the drama; the rest would be 
ordinary melodrama, and Proudhon has avoided it. 
This critic without respect for any prejudice had no 
desire to flatter anti-religious passions by transforming 
Galileo into a purely physical martyr. It is the spiri- 
tual suffering endured by the great man in having to 
apologize to ignorant and prejudiced monks that con- 
‘stitutes the pathos of his piece, and the dramatic 
strength is found, not in the torturer’s wooden horse, 
but in the duel between Dogma and Doubt, between 
Faith and Inquiry. Galileo, thus presented, appears as 
another Luther, and this revealer of the secrets of the 
universe becomes the destroyer of supernatural revela- 
tions. In his masterly sketch Proudhon comprehends 
him, and depicts him as he stands in history, erect in 





the light of the dazzling dawn of modern philosophy. } 

This drama of thought and mental action perhaps 
would have contributed to the renewal of our dramatic 
art. The contemporary theatre must progress or 
perish. Circus, pantomime, and scenic display will be 
the only possible spectacle, if our dramatic authors 
continue to practise their ancient contortions on the 
old boards. Wings! New flights! That is what is 
needed now. Long enough we have dragged and 
crawled; it is time to free ourselves from the slime 
into which every dramatic conception sinks. 

We are passing through a period of dramatic ex- 
haustion. The bowrgeoise comedy, the sensational 
drama, the inept vaudeville, and the musical medley 
are evidence of a decline analogous to that of the 
mythological or heroic tragedy, of the comedy of im- 
broglios, and of the travesty that was common at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Adulteries, the paltry 
heroes of the Iliads of vulgar alcoves, the common- 
place passions of young simpletons for intolerable 
coxcombs whom in the last act the paternal hand is 
sure to lead before the mayor and the priest, have 
really become repulsive themes. These comedians, 
these traitors, these lovers, these modern intended 
husbands, are as worn-out as the tragedy kings flanked 
by their confidants. We are tired of the eternal story 
of people who desire to couple and succeed in doing so 
after encountering difficulties more or less unforeseen. 
The adventures of disunited couples, the chasing 
after another’s wife, the conjugal disasters developed 
in black or in yellow according to the author’s inten- 
tion to provoke tears or laughter, all these old fairy 
tales have nearly lost their power to drive away the 
spleen; it takes other inventions than these to relieve 
human ennui. The grown-up children that we are 
want other stories at night in order to forget life and 
enable the eternal hour-glass to suffer time to pass in- 
sensibly away. 

Love, the sauce with which the theatrical cooks 
serve all their dishes, is getting tiresome. We are 
clamoring for a change in the bill of fare. Does love 
really occupy in the minds of most men a place as im- 
portant as the play-makers attribute to it? It shows a 
misunderstanding of the time to give such a prepon- 
derance to this passion, universal undoubtedly, felt at 
some time or other by every living being, worthy of 
all the attention of philosophers, but in social life as 
well as in the purely physical realm beyond the com- 
petence of novelists, vaudevillists, and comedy- 
writers, and requiring the examination and study of 
thinkers, legists, and sociologists. The phases of 
amorous life are neither the most numerous or the 
most decisive in the order of a destiny. The necessi- 
ties of the condition in which fortune has placed you; 
labor; study; diseases; accidents; avaricious, ambi- 
tious, and esthetic desires; gaming; sports; moral 
duties; age; lassitude; anxiety for the morrow, — all 
of these are factors diminishing the cotfficient of 
amorous force at man’s disposal. In obedience to 
what conventional tradition, what mental habit, do 
all theatrical writers make it their first thought to-give 
love the leading réles? No play that has not its 
lovers; sometimes three pairs of them. If we may 
believe our authors, there is scarcely any motive capa- 
ble of exciting the spectator except love, the monoton- 
ous godfather of all the tragic or burlesque farces 
which the footlights illuminate. 

Proudhon himself, in his sketch, has bowed to this 
rule, more reputed than, and as useless and super- 
annuated as, that of the three unities. But with great 
insight into that art of the future which he foresaw, 
he reduced his lover to a mere utility man, and of 
Galileo’s daughter he tried to make a sweetheart re- 
moved from the commonplace. This affectionate 
maiden is provided with a heart and brain that coun- 
terbalance the weight of the senses. She loves her 
father and admires him; she even goes beyond the 
ordinary sentiments of education and affection; she 
rises to a height where she understands her father. 
She is more the disciple of Galileo than the fiancé of an 
amiable knight. Proudhon’s play does not end with 
the ordinary joining of hands. As the believers re- 
nounce worldly joys to dwell with their God in the 
solitude of the cloister, so Galileo’s daughter sacrifices 
her youth and her charms to the austere company of 
the proscribed old man. She will be the Antigone of 
his exile and will become the chaste priestess of that 
science of which her father is the pontiff and the mar- 





tyr. But, it being necessary to make some concession } 
to spectators surprised at seeing a curtain fall on two 
lovers not united, the hope endures that some day, 
when the aged savant has descended into his grave, 

his daughter will be able to reward the fidelity of the 
enamored young knight, who does not withdraw his 
pledge. If there were no other evidence of Proudhon’s 
ingenuity and originality as a dramatic author, the 
figure of this young girl would alone establish it. He 
broke with the consecrated types of those stage lovers 
who have become as insipid, conventional, and stale as 
the Leanders and the Isabellas of the répertoire. 

The Scandinavian drama, the power and originality 
of which should not be exaggerated, has just accus- 
tomed literary spectators to an abstract theatre. The 
characters stand for general concepts, such as the 
fatalism of heredity, the impossible union of dissimilar 
souls, the antagonism of wives and husbands, of chil- 
dren and parents, of masters and servants, the insur- 
gence of feminine independence, the hypocrisy of the 
virtuous people, the pillars of society.. The actors of 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Strindberg appear like philo- 
sophical systems provided with gestures, like physio- 
logical laws clothed with the power of speech. At 
present this school is very much in fashion. It cer- 
tainly exercises an influence upon our theatre, which 
has always been rejuvenated by the transfusion of 
younger, tarter, and somewhat barbarous blood. This 
health-restoring serum has been supplied successively 
by Spain, Italy, and England. Now it comes from 
Scandinavia. The origin is a matter of indifference; 
the essential thing is the avoidance of an overdose. 
Proudhon, in his ‘‘ Galileo,” anticipated this revelation 
of the theatre of ideas. It was his desire to show 
upon the boards, costumed afier the fashion of their 
time and condition, characters which were only acting 
formulas and talking syntheses. His ‘‘ Galileo” was 
the renovation, if not of the entire drama, at least of 
the historical drama. 

Men of genius, as well as secondary authors, who 
have borrowed their heroes from history, have been 
accustomed to treat only the anecdotic and concrete 
side of their subject. They have sustained the interest 
only by following the loves, misfortunes, misdeeds, or 
disputes of the characters. Victor Hugo has not 
escaped this tendency, and Francois Coppée submits 
to it. None of the best known authors among modern 
dramatists has endeavored, as Proudhon proposed, to 
dramatize the struggles of the mind and the agita- 
tions of thought. Consequently their finest and most 
popular plays have the fault of resembling those his- 
tories in which all the importance is placed upon bat- 
tles, sieges, treaties, and births and marriages of 
princes, while the superior motives of humanity, the 
theatrical strokes of thought, the catastrophes of con- 
science, and the denouements of effects that follow 
causes, which are the real drama of history, are left in 
the shadow, in the background. 

This sketch of ‘‘ Galileo,” transformed into a finished 
play, placed upon the stage, and enacted, would cer- 
tainly have given us, in its picturesque frame of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century in Italy, an ori- 
ginal and powerful work. The critical genius of 
P. J. Proudhon, his polemical nature, and his theo- 
logical erudition would have found in the trial of Gali- 
leo, that is, of knowledge, of experiment, of observa- 
tion, of doubt, of scientific evidence, by the Church in 
the name of dogma, tradition, and consecrated error, 
developments, demonstrations, and refutations of vast 
reach and attractive depth. Conversing with Galileo, 
like Goethe with his doctor, he would have examined 
the system of the worlds, scrutinized the infinite 
depths of universal harmony, analyzed the problems of 
life, and traced ideas and sentiments to their origins, 
while Torricelli, as a sort of Mephistopheles, would 
have furnished the mocking retort to the assertive 
stupidity and simple ignorance of the doctors of the 
Holy Office. Consequently it is much to be deplored 
that the work was left unfinished. Though Proudhon, 
as dramatic author, had failed in his unexpected 
attempt; though he had scarcely surpassed the heavy 
Ponsard; though he, the brainy colossus, had given 
birth to a product as paltry and ridiculous as the 

‘‘ Galileo ” that we saw on the stage of our foremost 
theatre in 1869; though his drama had been rejected 
by the managers as not playable, — yet, in spite of all, 
we should have had a strong and beautiful book: 
France would have had a second ‘‘ Faust.” 
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The Value of Mutual Money. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

To read your reply to me in No. 307, and your pre- 
vious article in No. 805, one would think that mutual 
bank notes were to be kept at par mainly by redemp- 
tion at the bank after default of the borrower. I 
understand, I think, how such redemption will work 
as a subsidiary security, to fill the gap when the 
security of the borrower’s obligation fails. But I sup- 
pose that the borrowers are expected generally to 
meet their obligations, and that the value of the money 
will be maintained mainly by their meeting of the 
obligations. 

So far as I know, the obligations of the borrower at 
a mutual bank are two, — to take the bank’s notes at 
par and to repay the loan ata set time. As to the 
latter, I suppose he will be allowed to repay it by 
borrowing again if his credit is still good; otherwise 
one must stand out of his money for twenty-four 
hours once in six months, which will be inconvenient. 
I do not see, then, how this obligation will do much to 
maintain the value of the notes; and I do not see how 
this value is to be maintained in a community where 
every borrower meets his obligations (which ought to 
be ideal perfection) except by virtue of the obligation 
to take the notes at par, which you say may ultimately 
“be dispensed with without the least impairment of 
the value of the notes.” You ask me to try to point 
out just what it is that I do not understand. Please 
consider me as asking, for the present, what would 
maintain the par value of the notes in a community 
where every borrower met his obligations, if those 
obligations did not include the contract to take the 
notes at par. 

In my way of looking at it, the notes differ from 
legal-tender fiat money only in that their acceptance 
is enforced by voluntary contract instead of legis- 
lative fiat, and in that their supply is regulated by the 
laws of trade instead of by legislctive wisdom. Both 
these are advantages, but I do not believe they are 
sufficient to keep the notes at par, in any proper 
sense, with a commodity standard. If not, then we 
come at once to a supply-and-demand basis of value. 
Of course, it is absurd to talk of the value of any 
money as determined by its supply and demand if 
that money is being kept at par with any other 
standard. 

You say it has always been expected that the 
security should be appraised in terms of the standard. 
I had never before seen it hinted that appraisal in 
terms of the mutual money itself would be unsatis- 
factory ; and I cannot see why, if the mutual money is 
always at par with the standard (as I understand you 
to expect), there should be any reason for insisting on 
appraisal in terms of the standard rather than of the 
notes. STEPHEN T. ByINGTON. 


The Trouble Properly Located. 
[The Voice.] 

To depend upon gold, not only for our standard of 
value, but for our circulating mediun. as well, is to 
make the producers render unjust tribute to the capi- 
talist. Relieve it of its functions as a circulating 
medium, and let its value be determined as that of 
other commodities is determined, — by the relation 
between the natural demand and the supply, — and it 
will furnish probably the best standard of value we 
can have. Unless this is done, it bids fair to become 
the worst standard we could get. The trouble comes 
from trying to make it serve double duty as a standard 
of value and as a circulating medium. 
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cents; paper, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF °71. A son- 
venir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
great uprising of the people, and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 
ton, Blanqui, 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 
process from a very rare collection of photogra 
inches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
nortraits for 25 cents. , 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaflirs; picturing the mental struggles throng 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
875 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. It is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excites a laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “‘the modern Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shams of 
pemstion, A law, medicine, ,commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 812 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL CIE - 
ous denunciation of States and Amen lee I ca 





name or form they may exist. By the famous statesman, Edm 
Burke. 36 pages. ce, 10 cents, , wei 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1812, New York, N. Y. 


ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. An ad 
dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston Anar-. 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Consti- 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it, 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


GOD AND THE STATE. ‘One of the most eloquent pleas. 
for liberty ever written. Paine’s Ae of Reason’ and ‘ Rights of 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a trum- 

t call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the French 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency of 
the —s circulating medium, and how interest on money can 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price. 25 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, Es- 
sence, and Maintenance. An abridgmen‘ and rearrangement of 
Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.”” Edited by Victor Yarros, 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Principle 
of Right and of Government, By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced bya 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated from ‘the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radica. 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its history 
its present status, and its destiny, — together with a detailed an 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the evils 
bie itengenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, 

1.20. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, the ew of Misery. By P.J.Proudhon. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes the 
fourth volume of the yt Works, and is published in a style 
uniform with that of ‘What Is Property ?”’ {t discusses, in a 
style as novel as profound, the probl of Value, Division of La- 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 

dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a Pro- 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbert. 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An eupesiiion of the causes. 
of the open gong A existing between the supply of and the demand 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON HIs 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
of the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, 
35 cents. 

THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Close 
of the Nineteenth bergen b A t’s prose contribution to the 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traces 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting events 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tra- 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. ‘The antagonism be- 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By John 
Henry a Translated from the German by George Schumm. 
Hy pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 

cents. 





TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A (Criticism neon 
Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade ?”? By John F. Kelly. 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the ~ conditions of 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditions 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 
—* a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2copies, 

cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of goverment to 
temperance, showing that -_—— cannot prohibit, and would 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay 
showing how the principles of co-operation =e be realized in the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containin 
a — of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 1 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the interven- 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit- 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volun- 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By C. T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 cents. 


TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basis of 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and a na- 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. . T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844, By Lysander Spooner. 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. Il. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. VI. 
no authority. 
cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- 
ster. Containing the substance of the pombe onl work, *‘ Trias 
by Jury,” now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 
pages. Price, 10 cents 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on 
natural Jaw, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and na- 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- 
surdity, a usurpation, and acrime. Part First, 1882. By Lysander 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and repre- 

sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever 

od = — of the United States. By Lysander Spooner. 
ce. 3 cents, 


Showing that the constitution is of 
1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Price, 25 
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